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UNITED STATES BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 


Report of the 29th Annual Convention Held at 
Omaha, Nebr., Sept. 13-15, 1898. 


DR. A. B. MASON, SEC. 


SECOND DAY—EvENINe SEssIon. 
[Continued from page 804.] 
SUGGESTED REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Dr. Mason—When our present constitution was formulated 
the aim was to make itas much in accord with the constitution 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union as possible. It seems, 
however, that there are a few matters in which it ought to be 
altered. 
come to the conclusion that perhaps two or three amendments 
should be made. . First, Article I, changing the name ‘‘ Union” 
to ‘* Association,” so that the name shall read, ‘‘ United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Association.” Also Article V, Sec. 1, adding to 
that section: ** Their term of office shall begin on Jan. 1 fol- 
lowing their election, and continue for one year.” That is in 
regard to the President, Vice-President, and Secretary. Then, 
again, Article VI, Sec. 4, commencing at the end of the first 
sentence, where it says the General Manager shall be the 
treasurer of the Union, have it read: ‘‘ He shall send notice 
to each member at least 30 days before the expiration of such 
membership of the time such membership will expire,” so that 
each member wil] know when the time has come for paying 
his dues. Quite a number of members have remitted without 
knowing when their membership expired. We cannot act 
upon these amendments now. We can discuss them, but no- 
tice of the amendments is required to be given now. I found, 
in corresponding and talking with our member of Congress 
about the Pure Food Bill—he said he would do all he could. 
He caught the name ** Union,” and he wanted to know if we 
were of the sort of unions that are conducingor aiding strikes, 
and such things. I explained to him that we ‘were not, and 
he said that he would have the name changed, as we would 
have more influence at Washington. We havelabor unions of 
every class, and I have no objection to them in their place; 
but they don’t carry with them the weight that they used to 
before they made so much trouble. 

Dr. Miller—I move that the Union at this meeting express 
its approval of the proposed amendment, changing the name 
of the Union to “The United States Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion.” 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Article V, Sec. 1, as proposed to be amended, relating to 


the terms of office of President, Vice-President, and Secretary | 
was then read again. 
Dr. Miller—I move that we recommend that change. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 





Some have been talking the matter over, and have | 


Article VI, Sec. 4, relating to notice, to be given to mem- 
bers of the expiration of their membership, was then read as 
proposed to be amended. 

Mr. Secor—Do you realize what work thatis going to 
make? Members are coming in all the time, and conse- 
quently they are constantly expiring. I do not know that I 


| could be at home every day in the year to look after the send- 


ing out of such notices. 

Mrs. Acklin—I think there should be a certain day in the 
year when a]! memberships will expire. 

Pres. York—We decided that point at Buffalo, that it 
would be better to have the memberships expire a year from 
the time they are received. 

Mr. Whitcomb—Has it been customary to issue receipts 
for membership fees? 

Mr. Secor—Yes, sir; and on that receipt I state when the 
membership will expire. The receipts show the date of the 
expiration of the membership. 

Dr. Miller—It does not follow that the members will ob- 
serve that date. In ninecases out of ten the member willl not 
keep his receipt. This change will no doubt involve a good 
deal of extra work, and there should be some provision made 
for that, even if the General Manager has to hire some one to 
attend to that special part and pay forit. I believe that if 
these notices are sent out, as proposed, a good many will con- 
tinue their memberships who would otherwise suffer them to 








Hon. £. Whitcomb (see page 818). 


lapse. I believe we will make more than we will lose by noti- 
fying every member of the date of expiration of his member- 
| ship; otherwise they will forget about it and let their mem- 
| berships lapse. The fact that they havea dated receipt I 
| think is not going to count for anything. 

Mr. Abbott—lIt seems to me that this is a fair business 
proposition. Every business man knows the efficacy of a 
drummer in his business. A postal card sent to a man notify- 
ing him that his membership will expire on a certain date is 
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simply a drummer, and shows that the Union is anxious to 
have him continue. If his membership is worth anything, it 
ought to be worth enough to pay for this postal-card drum- 
mer. You know how it is with newspaper people; when a 
subscription expires, the newspaper sends out notice of that 
fact, and every inducement is thrown out to get the subscriber 
to renew his subscription for the coming year. It seems to me 
that asa simple business proposition, we can afford to send 
out a little drummer of that kind, and I think the General 
Manager and the Board of Directors should make provision 
for that sort of thing. I believe that the General Manager 
can send out a postal that will make an excellent drummer. 


Mr. Secor—The difficulty is that under oursystem of book- 
keeping, I keep the names of the members in alphabetical 
order, and not in the order of the receipt of their membership. 


Dr. Mason—This provides that the notices are to be sent 
out at least 30 days in advance of expiration of memberships. 
That might mean 40 days or more, so that the General Man- 
ager need not send out each notice exactly 30 days before the 
expiration, but he can send out a batch of them atatime. If 
that is going to be too much work, I will volunteer to help him. 

Mr. Secor—My impression is that a mistake was made in 
changing the constitution as it was before. Then when the 
General Manager sent out his report he could send out the 
whole thing together. 

Dr. Mason—At Buffalo I got at least $25 in membership 
fees that I would not have gotten if the memberships had ex- 
pired at the end of December. A person who paid Jan. 1 
would be entitled to protection for,one whole year; if he paid 
Dec. lhe would get protection for only 30 days. ‘ That is not 
just. This matter was all canvast at Buffalo last year, by a 
committee who talkt the matter over and decided that it was 
best to put itin this way, and the proposed amendment was 
almost unanimously adopted by the memters of the Union 
when they voted on it in the December following. 

Mrs. Acklin—Why not do as some of the newspapers do, 
and let them have an extra month ? 

Dr. Mason—That would not be just to the others, either. 

Mr. Danzenbaker—lI believe the members of this Union 
are liberal men. I think you have made a good change here, 
in providing that the terms of the officers shall run for the 
calendar year, beginning with the first of January, and I 
think it would be a good thing to have the membership the 
same way. I paid a dollar at Buffalo last year, and until yes- 
terday I forgot that for several days 1 was nota member. I 
do not want it to be that way. I would like to have my mem- 
bership expire on the first of January, and I would vote for 
that change. 

Dr. Mason—If those postal cards were prepared before- 
hand and printed, and on the first of each month they were 
sent out to each member who would be delinquent in the next 
45 days, that would not be much trouble. 

E. R. Root—I would suggest that for this work a clerk be 
employed to send out the notices. [Lam sure that the Board 
of Directors would be willing to pay the expense. Then we 
would be sure that every member would be given notice from 
30 to 45 days in advance of the date of the expiration of his 
membership, and every one could renew his membership if he 
wanted to. 

Pres. York—I wonder if it would not have been a good 
plan if we had provided last year that the memberships should 
expire every three months. If I paid for membership to-day, 
that membership could begin on the first of next month—Octo- 
ber. I believe that would have been a good thing, if we had 
thought of it. Then we would have memberships expiring on 
the first day of January, March, July, and October. 

Dr. Mason—Even ther the man who didn’t pay until the 
second or third day of October would have no protection until 
the first of the following January. 

Mr. Danzenbaker—You speak of the matter of protection. 
I didn’t count that at all; I never expect to needany. [am 
opposed to adulteration, and I am willing to contribute my 
fee, and more, too, to help protect others in that regard. 
Adulteration is only practiced with extracted honey, but I am 
willing to use as much effort as the rest do in helping to fight 
the adulteration of extracted honey. 

Dr. Mason—I movethat we make this suggestion. The 
Board of Directors can pay the General Manager not to exceed 
20 percent of the receipts for his services. If that is not 
going to be enough for his services, we can change it so as to 
give him a larger salary. 

The motion of Dr. Mason was seconded and carried. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Mr. Secor here offered the following resolutions: 
Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this society be and 
are hereby extended to the local members of the Nebraska 





Bee-Keepers’ Society, Hon. E. Whitcomb and L. D. Stilson, 
for the time, labor, and expense by which they have cop. 
tributed to the comfort and pleasure of this convention. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the courtesy of the Commer. 
cia] Club of the city of Omaha in providing our convention 
with these pleasant rooms. 

The resolutions were approved by a rising vote. 

Dr. Miller—I wish to speak of a matter which has jp. 
prest me and pleased me very .auch, and that is the perfect 
harmony that has prevailed in our sessions. Everything has 
gone harmoniously and smoothly, and that fact cannot but be 
gratefully acknowledged by every member. And another 
thing: I don’t believe that many of you recognize how much 
hard work our General Manager has todo. I think we ought 
continually to bear that in mind, and let him feel that we are 
grateful to him and anxious to give him our best support. 

Mr. G. M. Whitford, of Nebraska, then read the following 
paper, entitled, 


The Relations Existing Between the Apiary and 
the Successful Production of Fruit. 


“2 The successful production of any crop depends upon cer- 
tain conditions, some of which are easily controlled. To at- 
tain 1s nearly as possible to perfection in producing crops, we 
must not only know what these conditions are, but must learn 
how we can control them. Fruit-growers realize that a very 
important condition is the perfect fertilization of the blos- 
soms of all kinds of fruit. 

Nature has wisely provided for. the pollenization of blos- 
soms of the vegetable kingdom, in the creation of bees. Of 
the different agencies depended upon to do this important 
work the bee is the most thorough. We may plant our fruit- 
trees in such a way that those "prolific in the production of 
pollen will be intermingled with other trees that are to be fer- 
tilized; or we may depend upon the Winds to carry the life- 
giving dust from one plantor tree to another: but there are 
times when these will fail, while the hee would perform the 
work perfectly. 

It is true that at times the bee is unable to fertilize the 
blossoms of some kinds of fruit perfectly, owing to unfavor- 
able weather at the time the biossoms appear, and the pollen 
is ripe. The spring just past was such. We havean apple- 
orchard of about 350 bearing trees, that bloomed abundantly ; 
just as the blossoms were opening, cold, wet weather set in 
and continued during the entire time the trees were in bloom, 
consequently the apple crop will not exceed 25 bushels for, 
the entire orchard. The same trees in 1896 yielded about 
1,500 bushels. Plum and cherry trees blossomed before the 
wet weather began, and bore a full crop of fruit. 


Oar first cherry trees were set out in the spring of 1875; 
at that time there were no bees within four miles of the trees, 
which bore a very small quantity of fruit, some years failing 
entirely, until 1586, when we bought a colony of bees. Now 
we get a crop of cherries each year; at present the cherry is 
considered an annual cropper, and it is expected that the trees 
will commence bearing as soon as they are large enough. The 
same varieties are grown that were put out 10 or 12 years 
ago. The only way wecan account for the increast yield of 
fruit is the fact that there are more bees in this locality. 


The same facts hold true with all kinds of fruit 
the blossom is fertilized no fruit will be developt. 

Orchards that are visited by bees produce better and 
more uniform specimens of fruit, than those not visited, from 
the fact that the bee carries pollen from one tree to another, 
thus cross-fertilizing the blossoms. G. M. WHITFORD. 





unless 


A discussion of the paper was dispenst with, in view of 
the lateness of the hour. 
Hon. E. Whitcomb, of Nebraska, then read a paper, on 


The Apiary on the Farm and in the Orchard. 


The apiary is fast being recognized as one of the sources 
of profit on the farm, especially with the farmer who desires 10 
carry on a system of diversified farming. The farmer, of 2! 
people, is perhaps the least dependent upon his fellow men, 
and on every fair-sized farm there annually goes to waste sev- 
eral hundred pounds of nectar, unless he has the means of 
gathering and storing for the use of himself and family. It's 
not necessary that the farmer bee-keeper become a compet! 
tor in the markets with the expert bee-keeper, and in most 
instances this would not be desirable or profitable, but I have 
earnestly advocated that the farmer should produce at least 
sufficient to supply his own table, if not more. 

Honey is being recognized as so healthful a diet, especially 
for children, that not a family can be found where honey &2 
ters into the everyday diet who have any cause to ca)! the 
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family physician. A single pound of well-ripened honey con- 
tains more nutriment than two pounds of pork, and more 
medicine than any druggist would put up for 50 cents. 


As fertilizer on the farm the bee is of value, which will 
appear later on in this paper. By fertilizer we do not wish 
to be understood enriching the soil, bat the clovers and fruits 
that form a great portion of the industries of the farm. 

In the orchard, in the garden, and more especially among 
small fruits, the honey-bee is fast becoming recognized as a 
very important factor. Out on the treeless prairies where 
wild bees are almost entirely unknown, this is of more impor- 
tance to the orchardist and horticulturist than in the localities 
farther east. Here the gentle zephyrs which often waft them- 
selves into smal) hurricanes, cannot be depended upon to fer- 
tilize or pollenize the flowers of the fruit-tree, and the honey- 
bee must be relied upon to do the work. 

Early this year, on talking witha gentleman from Col- 
orado, who was largely engaged in growing melons, he re- 
markt that when he first engaged in the business the crop was 
very unsatisfactory—melons ill-shaped, and inferior—when a 
friend suggested that the honey-bee would remedy the diffi- 
culty, and a few colonies were introduced in the melon-fields, 
and with the result of more than four times the former crop 
from year to year, and at this time Senator Swink, of Colorado, 
would not think of growing melons without bees beside them. 


In my own experience, the spring of 1893 was wet and 
cold. The orchard showed a profusion of bloom. In the 
cherry-orchard there were two bright days which enabled the 
bees to work upon the cherry-bloom, and as a result I har- 
vested 300 bushels of cherries; when my neighbors who had 
trees in equally good condition as mine, bought their fruit 
from my orchard. The apple-blossoms fel! without giving the 
bee an opportunity for work upon them, and the result was no 
apples. A few deformed ones remained on the trees until 
partially grown and then fell off, and were vounted among the 
crop of windfalls. 

As farmers and orchardists I am confident that we do not 
attach sufficient importance to this one item of adding the 
honey-bee to these industries, and often score signal failures 
because of this neglect. Itis not expected that every farmer 
or every orchardist should become an expert bee-keeper, or 
that he could come in competition with those who have made 
that a business and a lifetime study, but they should be com- 
bined sufficiently to make a success of the former, inasmuch 
as it has already been clearly demonstrated that the blossom 
must be pollenized in order to produce fruit, and that bees 
cannot be kept profitably without the blossoms from which to 
gather nectar. 

A few years ago, while attending the State Horticultural 
Society meeting at Wymore, Nebr., we were shown a peach 
growing on an apricot iree. This showed tooclearly the work 
of some busy bee flitting from the peach to the apricot, carry- 
ing the pollen from one to the other. Perhaps Nature may 
have stept in finally to aid this workin a measure, but the 
lesson of the importance of the bee to the farm and orchard 
was left as clearly asif the historian had witnest the whole 
transaction. E. WHITCOMB. 


A. I. Root— There is a very important fact, that melon- 
growers have been compelled to get bees—someof the larger 
growers getting them by the hundreds of colonies. 

Mr. Whitcomb—In these States out here we have few of 
what are called wild bees, and if we are to make a success of 
growing small fruits we must introduce bees along with the 
fruits and other agricultural and horticultural interests. My 
apiary is in close proximity to the orchard, and the bees work 
on the bloom of the cherry-trees, and I have good crops of 
cherries, while my neighbors, who have just as good trees and 
as good bloom, get comparatively no cherries, because they 
have no bees. In our institute work over the State, we find it 
to be the universal verdict that bees must be introduced along 
with the small fruits, or along with the orchards, in order to 
get any fruit. The horticulturist, instead of fighting the api- 
culturist, should really regard him as a friend. 


A. I. Root—The gentleman who spoketo me about using 
bees in connection with melon-growing says they have some 
500 or 600 acres of melons, and 400 colonies of bees, and 
he told me this morning that they were going to put in 200 
more colonies. 

Mr. Danzenbaker—We have two men who are engaged in 
raising cucumbers under glass in winter, and they put two 
colonies of bees into the house to fertilize the blossoms. In 
Florida 1 visited a man who did the same thing there. They 
tried fertilizing by hand, but they say that plan did not suc- 
ceed, compared with fertilizing with bees. 

For the want of time the papers by Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of 





Georgia, ou ‘* Needs of Bee-Culture in the South,” and by Mr. 





Wm. McEvoy, of Ontario, Canada, on ‘‘ Foul Brood,” were 
past without reading, to be included in the publisht proceed- 
ings. They will appear at the end of the report. 

(Continued next week.] 

















Journalistic Courtesy—Bumble-Bees and 
Andrena. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


As that day of all the year the best—Christmas—is right 
upon us, itis a good time to speak of peace or aught that 
makes for it. 

No doubt most of the readers of the dear old American 
Bee Journal! have heard the story of ‘‘ Jim” and * Bill.” They 
met after enlistment in the service to fight for their country. 
Bill says: 

** Jim, why did you enlist ?” 

** You know,” replied Jim, ‘‘ that I was a single man, and 
always did like war, and so enlisted.” 

‘* And Bill, why did you enlist ?” 


Bill answered: ‘‘Il ama married man, and always liked 
peace, and so I enlisted.” 
I am sure bee-keepers are like Bill. They like peace, and 


so are rejoiced at this very eve of the century to note the 
pleasant relations among the several bee-papers, and the 
kindly feeling in the whole fraternity. As of old it is a goodly 
thing for brethren to dwell together in unity, and lam sure 
that the whole fraternity are to be congratulated, in that our 
editors are agreed that peace, not war—concord, not discord 
—are what go to make up the most reputable journal. 


It is 30 years since I first became interested in reading 
the bee-papers. As all will remember, who were then patrons 
of our art and readers of its literature, bitter quarrels, harsh 
invectives, and unseemly aspersions, too often showed their 
uncanny visage in the bee-papers of that day. The great 
wrongs of Mr. Langstroth embittered bee-keepers against 
each other. Those who knew of the injustice done the grand 
old man found it hard to keep denunciation back ; while those 
who had done the wrong had their friends, who were as free 
to defend and to return harsh criticism. 

For many years, now, thespiritof our bee-papers has been 
entirely different from that of the olden time. Mr. A. I. Root 
came into the ranks about the time I entered. He soon 
brought the Christian spirit with him, and workt with zeal, 


not only for the craft, but to bring amicable relations among , 


all bee-keepers. 

Not long after, such men as Drs. Mason and Miller were 
in the thick of the fraternity, and itis hard for quarrels or 
bitterness to exist wherever their genial influence is felt. Mr. 
Hutchinson was another who was too fair in his judgments 
and feelings to brook anything tainted with dissensions. The 
present editor of the ‘‘ Old Reliable” is not a whit behind the 
chief in his love for peace, and works to keep it ever to the 
front. It is certainly a blessed change. 


If, as has been suggested of late, some one does throw an 
apple of discord into our literature, or come with the proverb- 
ial chip on the shoulder, no one picks up the apple or knocks 
off the chip, and so no conflict occurs. The discouragements 
of poor honey seasons and no returns for hard labor may tend 
to make even the amiable man combative, but we are rejoiced 
that even that so seldom succeeds in bringing discord to 
the front. 

I believe it is the grand province of our Christian civiliza- 
tion to make every pursuit in the highest degree successful, 
and, better than this, make all of each pursuit, and all pur- 
suits, to work in fullest harmony each with the other, that all 
may joy most only when all are receiving most. 


BUMBLE-BEES—ANDRENA. 


The article from Prof. L. Bruner, contributed by him 
for the Omaha convention, was certainly very able and full of 
interest. It is good to have specialists speak on such occa- 
sions. There were two or three positions taken by him that I 
am led to question: He says that bumble-bees gather honey 
mostly for the brood. Iam inclined to the opinion that with 
bumble-bees, as with the honey-bee, the honey is as important 
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for the mature as for the immature bees. Bumble-bees are so 
like the honey-bee in their habits. work, and life history, that 
I believe what is true of the one is largely so of the other. I 
think the main part of the pollen is for the brood, but that the 
honey is quite as much for the mature bees, 

Again, I feel sure that the species of Andrena do at times 
take from the honey of the hive. There are many records of 
such pilfering on the part of the small black bees. I have 
often had such bees sent me. 

I was glad Prof. Bruner spoke so well of the value of 
bees as pollinators, and said of a truth that honey-dew is 
exclusively the product of insects. There is little doubt but 
such is the truth. Los Angeles Co., Calif., Dec. 12. 


K 


Mosquitoes and Other Pests in Cuba and the 


South. 


BY F. DANZENBAKER. 


I went to the Omaha convention hoping to meet Mr. O. O. 
Poppleton, but I failed to see him. I was very greatly pleased 
with the valuable information given in his interesting paper 
on honey-production in Cuba, as I wanted to learn still more 
of the drawbacks, if any, that might be there. 

Mr. Lathrop wisht to know if there was foul brood there, 
but no one present could answer the question. Mr. Poppleton 
now says there was none in Cuba. 

Iam under further obligation to Mr. Poppleton for his 
calling attention to what I askt about—other pests that might 
be there to make miserable the life of the bee-keeper. I did 
not say how many mosquitoes were in Cuba—I said I had askt 
returned soldiers, and others from there, about mosquitoes, 
gnats, fleas, and sandflies, but no one that I had met seemed 
able to answer, and I wisht to know if there were none there; 
perhaps those I met had not been outside of the cities enough 
to know. 

Having spent the greater part of the past 22 years in the 
South, I am aware of the insects and creeping pests that infest 
that otherwise favored region. Take them away, and for me 
it would be an earthly Eden ; and I have desired for years to 
learn if there is any p!ace in an all-time summer-land free of 
insect pests. If so, I would like to go there to live, as I have 
no use for frost and snow. Ihave beenon the east coast of 
Florida several seasons, and I know of no place in the United 
States where as much health and pleasure can be had for the 
outlay as on the Halifax and Indian rivers, and the region of 
Lake Worth and Biscayne Bay, on the east coast of Florida, 
from October till May. ButI have been told by people that I 
met in their own homes on Key Largo, that during the sum- 
mer months mosquitoes sometimes covered the sides of their 
houses till the color of the boards was hidden by them, and 
they were forced to shut themselves in-doors to escape the 
mosquitoes at certain hours of the day; but there were sand- 
flies and grats, fleas and jiggers or redbugs so small that but 
few people can see them without the aid of a glass; the poison 
of their bites lasts for days. I would rather endure a thou- 


sand mosquitoes that Ican shut out, than one of these red- 


bugs, as they threw me into a fever. I have scars that I have 
carried for 20 years resulting from their bites, before I learned 
how to destroy them, which can be done by heating the flesh 
at an open fire, hot enough to kill them, which also cures the 
terrible itching and swelling caused by their poisonous bites. 
I would not suffer these things anywhere, even if I could 
produce 1,000 fancy sections of honey to the colony; and I 
would be very glad if Mr. Poppleton, or any one else, will tell 
what we can Jearn nowhere else of the dark side—what the 
bee-keeper must meet that makes his life miserable in Cuba. 
District of Columbia. 


A Reply to a Criticism on the Golden Method 
of Producing Comb Honey. 


BY J. 8. HARTZELL. 


In presenting to the readers of the American Bee Journal 
the product of my apiary, etc., for 1898, on page 657, { had 
thought I would not write anything more for publication be- 
fore the close of the season of 1899, if spared, and then make 
up my account; but through the kindness of an esteemed 
friend and fellow bee-keeper I have been introduced to 
another ‘‘ Doubting Thomas”—Mr. R. L. Taylor—who has 
appeared on the arena, presenting in the columns of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review his criticisms on my report and the Golden 
method of comb honey production. 

Before replying to Mr. Taylor’s criticisms, I wish to say I 
would esteem it but just and right that when any article is 





criticised, the criticism should appear in the same journal! the 
first article had been publisht. Otherwise it would necesgj. 
tate the taking of all journals pertaining to apiculture to keep 
icformed in relation to the articles written, which would be a 
costly expedient; for had it not been for the friend spoken of, 
sending me the November issue of the Review, I would not 
have known of the critic’s criticism. 

Mr. Taylor appears very much surprised that the 40 co)- 
onies on the Golden plan yielded 46 13/20 sections per co}- 
ony, while the 21 colonies run on the ordinary plan yielded 
only 23 2/7 sections per colony, of completed honey. These. 
however, are facts. 

Mr. Taylor says: ‘' Mr. Hartzell seems to beimprest with 
the idea that this naked statement should be sufficient to con- 
vince any one of the great swperiority of the new plan, but | 
{Mr. Taylor] doubt if any one will be convinced.” 

Now, fellow bee-keepers, is that surprising? Doubting 
Thomas saw the Lord after his resurrection, but would not be 
convinced that it was He, until the Lord requested him to 
reach hither his finger and behold His pierced hands, and 
reach hither his hand and thrust it into His side, and be not 
faithless (doubting) but believing. After which, in astonish- 
ment, Thomas cried, ‘‘My Lord and my God!” Doubters! 
yes, bless you, plenty of them. Theantediluvian world doubted 
the admonitions and preaching of Noah, and perisht after a 
lapse of 120 years, when the fullness of time had come; the 
Jews doubted the coming of the Christ, or Messiah, and are stil! 
in doubt. Three-fourths of the residents of the United States, 
and of the world, are doubters of Christianity, or, if not, would 
be identified with the Christian church. I will not, therefore, 
undertake to convert Mr. Taylor, for his doubting is so deeply 
implanted in him that I deem it would be a useless endeavor 
sto try to get him to test the Golden plan. 

The next quotation from Mr. Taylor’s criticism reads 
thus : ‘In the first place, it is entirely too good to be true;” 
and follows by saying: ‘*Iam not questioning the truth of 
Mr. Hartzell’s statement.”” This appears to me very strange 
logic—‘‘too good to be true;” yet ‘‘not questioning the 
truth,” etc. See how unjust Mr. Taylor is. It still remains, 
however, that ‘* truth crusht to earth will rise again.” 

The statements made by me concerning the products of 
my apiary are true, and Mr. Taylor’s references to exactness, 
scale tests, etc., are quibblings of his. I made no selections 
of colonies, and to fully satisfy myself I applied the Golden 
method promiscuously throughout my apiary. No feeding 
was done, no account taken of weight, or of young or old 
queens ; the swarms on the Golden as well as on the ordinary 
plan were returned, and the entire apiary managed without 
increase. 

Mr. Taylor, I presume, from his inquisitiveness, is in no 
sense competent to criticise the Golden method, else he would 
not make inquiries as to what was done with swarms from 
each class, weights of each brood-nest at the end of the sea- 
son, etc. Bless you, Mr. Taylor, on the Golden plan we want 
all colonies to swarm, but the swarms are to be returned, and 
if you will turn to Mr. Golden’s article publisht in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal of July 30, 1896, your eyes may behold the 
dawning of a new era in bee-keeping. 

I tested six colonies on the Golden plan in 1897 (see my 
report on page 741 of that year). That experiment with the 
Golden plan satisfied me as to its worthiness, and the past sea- 
son’s experience doubly convinced me of the superiority of the 
Golden method over any other in vogue. 

Has Mr. Taylor ever tested the Golden plan? If not, wil! 
he be manly enough to give ita fair trial in 1899? Or will 
he continue his criticisms without applying tests, and thus re- 
main a doubter ? 

O, could we make those doubts remove— 
Those gloomy doubts that rise. 
Somerset Co., Pa. 


MMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
The Dadants, is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete 
work on bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound 
elegantly. Every reader of the American Bee Journal should 
have a copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions 
that arise about bees. {Ve mail it for $1.25, or club it witb 
the Bee Journal for a vear—both together for only $2.00. 


titi 
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The Names and Addresses of ai! your bee 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. ‘Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we are offering. The 
next few months wil! be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 


- 
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MR. WUNG LUNG. 


MUIsTER LEDITOR MELICAN BLEE JURNL :—Plaps I tlink 
you likee see my picture. Me velly fline man—that’s what my 





flends say—slome say me dlude and slom say me lady’s man, 
all same Mlister Lambler. I like tell you me no dlude and me | 
no clare for ladies, except my wiffo. Me plain Wung Lung, | 
one time legetable man, now sugar-fly keeper and miner. 

Lots Melican man get him plictlure in blee-papers. 
awlso tell allee bout himself. 
can man. 

I blorn near Plekin, so you see me glood Chinaman—no 
Coolie blout me. I go school to Piofessor Al Jung Kook, who 
kleep academy near my father's lice flield. When sleventleen 
yers old me come Clalifornia, where my clousin come first, and 
like he make heep money washee and ironee. I tly wash-tlub 
little while and no likee him. [I likee out-door belly muchee, 
so me go in plartnership with one Chinaman, and laise legeta- 


He 
I tlink I like do awlasame Meli- 


I could no more be solger, I go to the mines. 
mines next time. 


I tell you blout 
As I take up muchee you splace allredy, I 


won't tell blout my blees. 


Slome one say, in one of the sugar-fly papers, that the 


only Chinaman in Melica that keeps sugar-fly“is in Los Lang- 
les clounty; he make mistake, and if he had led the ‘‘ Old 
Reliable” he would have sleen that I kept sugar-fly near Slan 
Flancisco four ylear ago. 


Me could tell you belly muchee more blout myself, but you 


might tlink me legotistical. 


Tell your leaders, Mlister Leditor, should you print my 


plicture, that I do not dress every day as I applear in the plo- 
toglaph I send you. 
I go to Slunday schlool, to a funeral, or to a wedding. 
slorry my queue is not shown at length; if you look close you 


This is my best suit, and I wear it when 
lam 


will see that it is wound round the black of my head. You will 
note that it shows off my flace to great adviantage. Still, I 
should like to have had it exlibited acloss the front of my 


jacket, as itis a beautiful queue, and I take heep muchee 


plide in it. 
tlime I lite you. 


I may tell you more about this and blees the next 
Gud Bly. Wone Lune. 

{It is with some degree of pride that we reproduce Captain 
Wung Lung’s photo’ in the ‘*‘Old Reliable.” While we recog- 
nized from the letters we received from him in the past, that 














Residence of Capt. Wung Lung, in California. 


ble in Alameda county. My plartner no good man; he too 
muchee cheatee me. I lose money. 


Next me lun lanch of glarden tluck myself. 
pictlure of my old home sometime ago. 
commence to keep sugar-fly. Medo belly well with legetable 
and sugar-fly. Make heep much money. Me get another 
plartner; this time he belly good man. 


Pretty sloon, blime bly, me go China see my old home. 
War come on and me go fight Japanese man. Near Plort 
Arthur me get belly bad shottee and long time hap die. Me 
no die, just slame, but long time get well. My clusin, Li Hung 
Chang, make me Claptain for blavery shown on the field of 
battle. War allover me cum back to Melica. Now me got 
heep nice wiffo in San Flancisco. 


Last April [ lite Mlister McKinley and offer my slervices 
as Officer or plivate in Melican larmy to go and flight Splanish 
man. I tell him that I much plefer to go to Manilla, as heap 
Chinaman there, and belly muchee chance for me to make 
money there when the war is over. I tell him, Mlister Mc- 
Kinley, that heep lich Nu York man go to Manilla so as to 
grab land and money down there soon as no more fightee 
Splanish man. Mlister McKinley no answer my letter; I guess 
he think me too honest. So I next lite to Mlister Jim Bludd— 
you know Mlister Jim Bludd—him Glovioner Clalifornia. Well, 
he tell me too many Melican man want to go to flight Splanish 
man, so he had to give them a chance flirst. WhenI flind 


I send yov 
At this place me flirst 








| sketch. 














Capt. Wung Lung. 


he was quite an intelligent celestial, we did not know that he 
was such a distinguisht personage until we read the above 
modest, and, we feel sure, very incomplete autobiographical 
He shows commendable ambition—from a knight of 
the wash-board and flat-iron, he has become, we understand, 
a distinguisht apiarist, a brave soldier, and a gold-miner. We 
hope, later on, to give some racy letters from him about the 
mines and bees.—EDITOoR | 
K 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.]| 











Keeping Bees Near a Railroad. 


I have moved to this place, and I[ will bring here about 56 
colonies of my bees. I have plenty of room to put them, altho 
the most out-of-the-way place would be right along a pale 
fence, and right back of this fence is a cut about 12 feet deep 
—a railroad where a heavy freight train is pusht through 
from six to eight times a day (except Sunday). Would there 
be any harm to the bees or railroad men? The back of the 
hives are toward the railroad. PENN. 





ANSWER. _—Reports from those who have had bees close to 
trains seem to agree that the bees are not hurt by them. No 
anxiety need be felt about the bees disturbing the railroad 
men, for the cut being 12 feet deep would make the bees fly 
over the trains, and the pale fence would practically make the 
cut as much deeper as the height of the fence. Of course, the 
bees could fly through between the pales, but you’ll find they 
wil! not do so. 

eS oe 


Mismated and Cross Bees. 


I divided a colony of Italian bees, and the young queen 
they reared looks like her mother, but her bees are different 
altogether. They look browner, and the yellow stripes look 
whiter. What would you call them? They are good honey- 
gatherers, and like to rob whenever they get a chance. Would 
it be wise to breed from such stock ? NEBR. 


ANSWER —The bees are hybrids. The queen has mis- 
mated, and the bees are across.* It may do to breed from 
them, but you will probably do better to breed from the pure 
stock from which they came. That wil! secure you more of 
the same kind very likely. As you say, they are good workers, 
tho likely to be cross, and if you breed from them the next 
generation may not be so good. 


i ee ee 


Feed for Bees in Spring. 


Would not any sugar, or syrup, that we know to be made 
from the pure juice of the cane, be good for feeding bees in 
the spring, for increase, whether it is granulated, clarified, or 
not? Ican get some that granulated after being made into 
molasses, if it will do to feed. ALA. 


ANSWER —Yes, any molasses, sugar, or anything of the 
sort may be fed to the bees when they are flying daily, pro- 
viding it be not stored for winter. In the fall it would not do. 


> - 6: a 
Doolittie’s Method of Queen-Rearing. 





1. I do not fully understand the Doolittle method of rear- 
ing queens. Are the cells that contain the young larvez to be 
cut down so as to more easily transfer to the artificial queen- 
cups ? How is the stick or tool made to transfer with ? 


2. How is the nursery made, and how is it placed in the 
hive? How soon after the bees finish the cells should they 
be placed in the nursery ? COLORADO. 


ANsweErRs.—1. Mr. Doolittle shaves down with a sharp 
knife the cells containing the larve to within ‘¢-inch of the 
septum. The tool used for transferring the larva is ‘‘a goose- 
quill tooth-pick, having its point broad and curved.” 


2. In ** Doolittle on Queen-Rearing ” you will find on page 
76 the following: ‘‘I make the queen-nursery as follows: 
Sixteen blocks are gotten out, 2%x2°x% of an inch, which 
exactly fillone of my frames. A 1%-inch hole is bored in the 
center of each of these blocks, over which is tackt a piece of 
wire-cloth having 12 to 16 meshes to the inch, and being two 
inches square. Before tacking on the wire-cloth, I bore in the 
edge of the block, (which is designated for the top after the 
block is put in the frame) a %-inch hole, boring down to with- 
in 4 of an inch of the 1-inch hole. I now finish boring the 
hole with a 34-inch bit. This hole is for the queen-cell to be 





placed in, and the reason for the two sizes of holes is to give q 
shoulder, so that the queen-cell can hang in the block, the 
same as it does on the comb, and still be in no danger of slip- 
ping through into the block. This hole is bored a little to one 
side of the center, so as to allow room for a \-inch hole on 
the other side, which is to receive the candy ; the latter hole 
is so bored that {it comes out near one side of the 1%-inch 
hole, and when it is deep enough, so that a hole large enough 
for the queen to enter, is made, I stop boring, for a shoulder 
at the bottom is needed to keep the -candy in place. Now fil! 
the hole with candy, packingitin with a plunger made to fit 
the hole loosely, and tack on the wire-cloth. The blocks can 
be made so that a given number will fit any framein use. | 
only give this description as the right size to use in the Gallup 
frame.” 

These blocks are putin a brood-frame and hung in the 
hive like any frame. The cells are putin the nursery when 
nearly ready to hatch. 

Having answered these questions thus far directly from 
Mr. Doolittle’s book, I confess toa very unsatisfied feeling, 
for there are so many more things that ought to be toid to any 
one who thinks of rearing queens by Mr. Doolittle’s method. 
But it will hardly do to go on and occupy page after page with 
quotations from the book, and I can hardly urge too stror,'y 
any one who thinks of rearing queens according to the t uara- 
ings of the book to get the book for himself. I think J am 
about eight years older than Mr. Doolittle as a bee-kveper, 
aod have had no little personal experience in rearing queens, 
but you couldn’t get his book from me for a five-dollar bill if I 
couldn’t get another one. When I got it I was so fascinated 
with it that I couldn’t stop reading ary more than the invet- 
erate novel-reader. He has had an immense experience in 
queen-rearing, and has thrown his whole soul into it, and he 
has the rare knack of telling clearly and explicitly just what 
is desirable to be known, with many a little kink that others 
might not think of giving, but which are essential to com- 
plete success. If you have any idea of taking into your own 
hands any part of the rearing of queens, by all means get 
Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific Queen-Rearing.” You'll like it, and 
you’ll like the man that wrote it. |We mati the book, bound 
in cloth, for $1.00; or for $1.75 the Bee Journal one year 
and the book.—EpIrokr. | 


a ee - 


Bees Wintering in a Beer-Case. 


Last May I captured a swarm of bees and put them intoa 
beer-case, not having a hive handy. They began to gather 
honey, and so I was told not to change them until spring. I 
took a box four feet square, put a roof on it, covered the in- 
side with building-paper, and the outside with felt tar-pap»r, 
then put a pipe in through the roof to the bottom of the box, 
and set the hive in the middle on ashelf. Then I put some 
straw between the hive and box, and covered the outside box 
with snow. Do you think they will live through the winter? 
I took no honey away, and I shonld judge the whole thing 
weighed 40 pounds or more. MINN. 


ANSWER.—It isn’t entirely clear from your description 
just what provision there is for the bees to get air and to fly 
out on warm days. If that partis all right, your bees ought 
to stand a fair chance to winter through. If that pipe through 
the roof down to the bottom is the only entrance to the hive 
it will hardly do. There ought to be provision made for 
entrance and exit at the regular place where the entrance was 
before they were packt, and it is better for the entrance to be 
such as to allow the bees to enter horizontally. 


ee 


Removing Winter-Cases—Stimulative Feeding— 
Transferring, Etc. 


I am wintering 66 colonies of bees—47 in dovetailed sin- 
gle-walled hives, with winter-cases, 13 in the old-fashioned 
10-frame Root chaff hives, and one in a single-walled hive 
packt in straw in a dry-goods box. Now then: 

1. When should I remove the winter-cases in the spring 
—about what time ? 

2. I desire to transfer the others into single-walled dove- 
tailed hives; what time tn the spring should it be done? 

3. I desire to feed them in the spring to stimulate brood 
rearing. Should this be done before transferring ? 


4. In this locality we have no Alsike clover, and but very 
littie basswood. Ten miles from here there are hundreds of 
acres of Alsike, and 1200 or 1500 basswood trees within 4 
range of a mile. I desire to remove about 25 of my colonies 
there in the spring, the ground costing me little or nothing 
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a, Willit pay? b, If so, should it be done before or after 
feeding ? c, Will it be necessary to move winter-cases and all ? 
5. How can I use a Boardman feeder while the bees are 
still packt in chaff ? 
6. Would you advise starving bees upon warm days to 
give them a flight? MICHIGAN. 


ANSWERS.—1. Unless there is danger of starvation, it is 
not necessary to remove them till weather has fairly warmed * 
up and bees are at work on fruit-bloom, if indeed there is need 
of it before time for putting on supers. 

2. The favorite time is during fruit-bloom. 

3. Try not more than two or three before fruit-bloom, 
some of them in the gap between fruit-bloom and clover, and 
leave the rest without feeding. If you hurt instead of help 
those fed before fruit-bloom, it won’t matter much, because 
the number is small. By feeding part and leaving part with- 
out feeding after fruit-bloom, you will be able to judge some- 
what whether it is wise for you to practice stimulative feeding 
in the future. For it is well to remember that it is not agreed 
that stimulative feeding is a universally good thing. 


4. a, It seems that it ought to pay big. b, Just in time to 
catch the first clover. c, No. 
5. Probably you can’t very conveniently. 
6. Some pooh-pooh the idea, but on a day when other col- 
—_ were having a good flight, if I saw one not flying, I’d 
c t. 
a_i © + pe 


Distance Bees kept from a Street--Queenless 
Colonies. 


1. Is there any law in the city of Chicago, as to how far an 
apiary has to be located from a highway or street, whether 
it must be fenced in, etc.? 

2. At what time'in thespring do queens commence to lay, 
if the colony be in good condition ? 

3. What will be the result of a colony that loses its queen 
during the winter months ? 

4. Whatis to be done with such a queenless colony in 
spring ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSwERS.—1. I don’t know, but I doubt there being any 
specific law on the subject. Any Chicago lawyer can tell you, 
or you can find out for sure if you put your bees where they 
will sting passers-by. Your wise course is to take it for 
granted that the law does not allow you to endanger your 
neighbors, for if you do you will probably find there is law 
enough against you. This is one of the cases in which it pays 
well to keep on the safe side. A little injudiciousness on the 
part of one bee-keeper may make it warm for every bee- 
keeper in the whole city. 

2. Wintered out-doors, you may find eggs in February. If 
all goes well in a cellar, the queen is not likely to lay till the 
bees are brought out. 

3. Death. 

4. Unite with a weak colony that has a queen, or distrib- 
ute among several! colonies that need help. Of course, you can 
give it brood from another colony and let {t rear another 
queen, and that’s almost certainly the thing you’!! insist on 
doing if-you haven’t had much experience, but after a little 
experience you’ll find it doesn’t pay. 


i 


Building Combs in Wired Frames. 


Will bees hived or transferred on empty frames, pierced 
and wired horizontally, with inch starters, draw out their 
combs around the wires the same as if they had full sheets ? 

MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER.—Not.always, and probably not often. They 
will build down the combs just as they would if no wires were 
there, and wherever the wire happens to come it will be built 
into the comb. One would be likely to think that if the wires 
are stretcht true in the center of the frame, and the hive is 
perfectly level from side to side, the comb being built down 
perpendicularly will have its septum correspond exactly with 
the wires. So it would if the combs were built entirely 
straight from one end to the other. But bees, when left to 
themselves, have a trick of building their combs corrugated or 
waving, which would allow the horizontal wires to correspond 
with the septum only a small part of the way. 
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Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all other bee-keepers poss!i- 
ble to subscribe for it. 


See 6 big offers on page $10. 
































Making Bees Immune to Foul Brood.—In the British 
Bee Journal! J. H. 8. suggests that altho itis highly optimis- 
tic and theoretical, yet considering the Pasteur treatment for 
hydrophobia and the antitoxin treatment for diphtheria, it is 
not impossible that bees might be made immune to foul brood 
by an artificially-produced foul-brood anti-toxin. He thinks 
the treatment would resolve itself into the rendering of the 
queen of each hive immune, a certain partof tbis immunity 
would be transmitted to her stock, drones included, and after 
some generations a race of immune bees might grow up. 





Comb Honey, in the opinion of the editor of the Canadian 
Bee Journal, requires so much extra work in preparatign, In 
looking after bees run for that kind of honey, and costs so 
much for sections, foundation and cases, that it raises the 
question whether it does not pay better to produce extracted 
honey. The skill, and the time required to apply the skill in 
producing comb honey for market, excludes, in his opinion, 
beginners and those devoting a large part of their time to 
other business. That last statement is a‘partia] answer to the 
first. The limited field gives a better chance for remunera- 
tion to those who are in the field. 


sSeeeeeee 


An Incomplete Experiment is what the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review Critic calls the one given on page 657 of the American 
Bee Journal by Mr. Hartzell,in which the Golden method beat 
the common twotoone. He thinks it is too good to be true, 
and before making any conclusion, all the conditions and al) 
the results should be given with all the exactness that the 
closest scrutiny with the aid of scales can give. Mr. Taylor 
says: 

‘* There are too many high claims made for new discover- 
ies, which after a little time are given up as valueless, to war- 
rant one in accepting with confidence any new plan whose re- 
sults are proclaimed only in general and indefinite terms, un- 
less there are inherent reasons to indubitably recommend it.” 


Boiling Fermenting Honey in Vacuo.—Mr. Hooker’s 
experience in treating fermenting honey when in America, is 
given thus in British Bee Journal : 


‘*He bought at a store a small quantity of honey; it was 
very thin, and had just commenced to ferment. His son, a 
chemist, employed in one of the sugar-refineries, proposed to 
thicken it without spoiling the aroma by boiling the honey in 
vacuo. A vacuum was accordingly created, and as soon as 
perfect a gas-stove was put underneath and the honey boiled. 
There was acertaip amount of ‘distil’ as pure as water from 
it, while the honey became thicker and had remained thick 
ever since. The ferment was got rid of without damaging the 
aroma, and the honey was of a beautiful quality. The boiling 
was, of course, at a much lower temperature in vacuo than in 
atmospheric air.” nae ee 

Shall Bee-Keepers Make Their Own Hives and Fix- 
tures P—Editor Hutchinson says he has made all his hives and 
fixtures, including sections when they were $8.00 a thousand. 
At present prices he can’t afford to make sections. For the 
past two years he could buy shipping-cases more cheaply than 
he could make them. He still makes his hives, as he lives 
where lumber is cheap, and near planing-mills with good ma- 
chinery and competent workmen, so he can get the material 
cut out and delivered at his door for much less than he can 
buy it at a factory. His frames he buys away from home, be- 
cause the bee-hive factories cut them more cheaply than he 
can get them cut at home. He concludes by saying: 

‘This is one of those questions that each man must solve 
for himself. He alone knows all of the circumstances. Let 
him figure it all out carefully, taking into consideration all 
of the points that will have a bearing on the subject, and then 
do what seems best.”—Bee-Keepers’ Review. 


Mr. S. H. SrerHens, Jr., of Ellis Co., Tex., reports that 
from three of his colonies he took 570 pounds of nice honey 
the past season. Whether comb or extracted, that surely was 
a good yield. 
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NovE.—The American Bee Journajadopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended 3 the joint action of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Philological Society of England:—Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “‘e” affects a preceding sound. 








A Very Happy New Vear we wish al! our read- 

We greatly desire that 1899 shall be the banner year 
for the old American Bee Journal—in the number of its regu- 
lar subscribers, and in its genera! reading-matter. We have 
faith that it will be. This year we believe was the very best 
this journal every experienced—in the two lines referred to. 
But next year—the new year of 1899—ought to be still bet- 
ter. Why not? We hope to be able to do our part. Will 
you, esteemed subscriber, do yours? Let us join hands for 
1899, and pull together. 

oY ere en! OMe.” 

The Last Number of the Vear, we sometimes 
think, should contain only the index to the preceding 51 num- 
bers. We believe our readers would be entirely satisfied if 
such were the case, for during the Holidays most people are 
too busy to think—that is, to think of anything but Christmas 
gifts and good wishes for their friends. 

Doubtless something else besides a long, dry index will be 
appreciated, and so one-half of this number is devoted to read- 
ing-matter, as has been our custom for years and years. 


ers. 


——————<-o- 


Winter Time for Reading.—The longest even- 
ings of the whole year are upon us. What a splendid time to 
‘*read up” on bees! Some bee-keepers think it is useless to 
take a bee-paper during the winter, when the bees are rest- 
ing; and there is where they make a very large mistake. 
They miss perhaps the very things that might help them most 
in handling their bees the next season. 

Some of our readers will receive this number of the Bee 
Journal as their final one. At least they have written us tu 
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discontinue it after this week, and we always obey such or- 
ders, tho we often feel that such bee-keepers are making ay 
error, unless it be those who have stopt keeping bees. But we 
have a very few readers who take the Bee Journal just be- 
cause they like to read it, having no bees. Of course such are 
exceedingly rare. 

Let us urge you, in this last number for 1898, to spend 
the winter evenings in reading bee-literature. I[f you have no 
standard book on bee-keeping, get one at once, and read it in 
connection with the American Bee Journal. By so doing you 
will find that by another bee-season you will be ever so much 
better equit for your work. Try it, and see for yourself. 


——— or 


Journalistic Courtesy, as applied to bee-journal- 
ism, is a subject wisely toucht on by Prof. Cook in his article 
on page 819. We think all the apiarian editors, not except- 
ing ourseles, need to devote a little more thought to this mat- 
ter than apparently has been given to it the past few months. 
We have been pretty severe several times the past year on 
some apiarian writers when doubtless milder words would have 
served our purpose as well, sounded better, and accomplisht 
more. 

While the bee-literature of recent years has improved 
greatly along the lines indicated by Prof. Cook, there is sti]] 
room for more of the same kind of reform in every apiarian 
periodical now before the American people. 

It will be owr endeavor, hereafter, to avoid the discourte- 
sies referred to, at least so far as this journal is concerned, 
and also try to refrain from noticing in our columns those 
found in the other bee-papers. We are quite willing that our 
competitors shall have a monopoly in that lineif they desire it. 

+e 

The Annual Index will be seen on the opposite 
page. We trust it may be found useful byall. It certainly 
will be invaluable to every one who has preserved the com- 
plete volume of the Bee Journal for this year. 


—_————— -o- 


Bees and Horticulture.—The value of the honey- 
bee to the horticultarist, says Green’s Fruit Grower, is hardly 
realized by many who are engaged in fruit-growing. The set- 
ting of fruit that will stay on the tree depends chiefly upon 
proper pollination, and in this work the bee is largely instru- 
mental. There are, of course, other instrumentalities, but 
perhaps none so effective. 

Experiments at the Oregon station with the peach throw 
a good deal of light on this subject. A number of peach-trees 
were forced into bloom under glass in November, and a colony 
of bees was placed in the house with the trees as soon as the 
bloom began. For several days a heavy fog prevented the 
bees from working, but on the first bright day that came, the 
bees went to work and continued at it as long as there was 
anything on the trees to work on. The result was that at the 
stoning season, the time when unfertilized fruit drops, nota 
peach fell from the trees, and the crop was so heavy that it 
had to be severely thinned. 

As a check test, one tree was so protected that the bees 
could not get at it, and from this tree all the fruit dropt at the 
stoning period. Insects, and especially bees, which have the 
nectar-secreting instinct as a motive for labor on bloom, are 
an aid to pollination, for which Nature seems to have provided 
no adequate substitute. Their office is to distribute pollen 
from flower to flower, and from tree to tree. 

Much of the complaint abont fruit falling would cease if 
horticulturists kept bees in the orchard. For the protection 
of bees the horticulturist should never spray while the trees 
are in bloom. He owes that much to these valuable assistants 
in his work. 


— 
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